THE   REMINISCENCES   OF   CARL  SCHURZ
Ms friends in simple and unceremonious language. They were
not above even the play of his humor, although the principles
and sympathies according to which he treated them were rooted
deep knd firm in his mind and heart.

It may well be said that while there was no man whose
opinions were more truly his own, that is, even when suggested
by others, formed by himself according to his general points of
view and methods of reasoning, there was none more accessible
to candid advice and more tolerant of adverse criticism. I have
known public men in powerful position who would resent every
disapproval of then* acts Or utterances as a personal affront, and
treat every opponent as an enemy. Nothing would have been
fartiber from Lincoln's impulses or habits of thought than to
take offense at ever so great a difference of judgment between
Kanself and anyone he considered sincere and well meaning.
Whenever he found himself misjudged or even attacked by
such a person, be would, instead of frowning upon him or ex-
cluding him from his intercourse, rather invite him to a friendly
exchange of views, and reason with him and be reasoned with,
by him. And if then no concord of opinion could be reached,
there was at least a kindly agreement to disagree without any
bitterness of feeling. Lincoln's patience in listening to adverse,
not seldom very unjust criticism, became well known, and was
sometimes severely, even unreasonably taxed, without ruffling
the goodness of his heart or unsettling the equipoise of his
mind. I have to confess that in one or two instances I was my-
self one of the sinners, and I shall describe the characteristic
manner in which he then treated me in the order of my nar-
rative.

At iJbe time of which I now speak, Charles Sumner was
one of the most difficult to satisfy among Mr. Lincoln's fre-
cfaeufc visitors, because of the very sincerity with which the twomong them,
